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THE LIBRARY. 


A library is a room designed for study. When 
your papa wishes to read, he often goes into his 
library, where he is surrounded by books, which 
he may possibly wish for reference, and by maps, 
in case he should wish to discover the situation of 
any places that are mentioned in the works he is 
perusing; and where he has his papers, pencils, 
and writing-desk at hand, supposing he should 
wish to make notes or quotations from any of them. 

Charles’s father one day told him, that if he 
would sort the books in his library, and dust them 
carefully, he would give him a new Robinson Cru- 
soe. He was, as you may suppose, highly delight- 
ed with the proposition, and, instead of running out 
of doors to play the moment school was over, ‘he 
went into his father’s room and began his job. 
Some of the books were upon high shelves, but as 
there were some library-steps, under one of the 


‘tables, he found no difficulty in reaching them, 


and he took them all carefully down, and placed 
them one by one in rows on the carpet. He then 
began to select those upon one particular subject, 
and to place them together in order, that he might 
arrange them on the shelves with greater facility 
when his task was completed. 

He collected first all the biographical works he 
could find. Biographical works are those which 
relate to the lives of gmdividuals, and to the cir- 
cumstances which océ@fred to them during their 
lives. Biography is a very interesting and profi- 
table study when it refers to characters who have 
been distinguished for moral excellence or for 
Christian virtues. The good example of others 
sometimes stimulates us to exertion; for when we 
hear of the advantages which resulted from the 
line of life which they pursued, we are naturally 
led to wish to imitate them, and to become what 
they became. This is one ef the reasons why 
biography may be useful to those who read with a 
desire of improvement—a desire which all young 
people all ought to cherish. 

The next department of literature, for which 
Charles chose to collect books, was history. His- 
tory resembles biography, only on a more extend- 
ed scale. The latter refers to individuals; the 
former comprehends nations of people, and 
the community at lar t is useful in many re- 
spects, not only because those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the chronological order of peculiar cir- 
cumstances and events, appear ignorant «nd unin- 
formed, but also because it furnishes us with so 
many remarkable proofs of the superintending care 
of Providence in directing the affairs of men; and 
convinces us that nothing can befal us but what 
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is for our good, although we may not immediately 
perceive the actuating cause. ; . 

Having placed together Rollin’s Ancient Histo- 
ry, Hume’s History of England, &c. &c. Charles 
began to select travels, and to arrange them in or- 
der. Travels are very useful and very amusing, 
for by reading the accounts given by travellers of 
the various habits and manners of the people of 
different countries, we are.enabled to form a good 
idea of them, and to store ur minds with a species 
of knowledge which we are not likely to acquire 
by personal observation. 

Didactic works were placed on the shelf next to 
that appropriated to travels. Didactic signifies 
giving precepts. Works that are calculated to 
promote mental improvement are didactic works. 
They are also very useful when perused with the 
earnest desire of deriving benefit from them. This 
indeed ought to be our aim and desire in what- 
ever we read or whatever we undertake. We 
ought to endeavor to store our minds with knowl- 
edge, both with the hope of benefiting ourselves, 
and of rendering us useful to our fellow-creatures ; 
for, as Lord Bacon has justly observed, ‘‘ knowl- 
edge is power,” and the more we know, the more 


likely are we to become beneficial to others. 
[Amusing Stories. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM NEAR CALCUTTA. 

My Dear Children,—I am going to tell you 
something about the little natives of India. These 
children are heathens! Their parents know noth- 
ing about the true God, and Jesus Christ whoin he 
has sent, but worship idols which can do them no 
good. These idols are made of wood, or brass, 
or stone, or more frequently of mud out of the 
Ganges, which they consider as a sacred river. 
A kind lady who once lived in England, and spent 
her time in instructing English children, was so 
grieved to think of all the sad superstitions in 
which these poor ignorant heathens were living, that 
she resolved to leave her home, and her friends, 
and her native country and to go out to India to 
try whether something could not be done to afford 
them Christian instruction. When she had been 
a very short time in India, and had made known 
her intentions among the poor Heathen, they were 
filled with surprise and joy. Knowing nothing 
themselves, they had never tried to teach their 
children anything, and when they heard this kind 
lady whose name was then Miss Cooke, was come 
from England on purpose to form schools for their 
children, several of the women collected around 
her, and smiting their bosoms with their right hand, 
with one voice cried out—‘‘ O whal a pearl of a 
woman is this?’”? When they had heard her plan, 
and were asked whether they would be willing to 
send their little girls to her school, two or three 
of the mothers at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Our children 
are your’s, We give themto you!” Thus en- 
couraged she commenced her work. A school, 
called the Central School, was established at Cal- 
cutta, at which there are now 300 children; simi- 
lar schools have in consequence sprung up in va- 
rious parts of India, at Patna, Burdwan, Allaha- 
bad, &c. and more than 1000 little native children 
are now receiving Christian instruction in those 
schools, learning to read their Bibles, to write, 
work, &c. 

After she had been some litile time in India, 
Miss Cooke was married to a Missionary sent out 
by the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. Isaac 
Wilson, therefore she is now Mrs. Wilson. Her 





husband died a few years ago. 





When Mrs. Wilson’s School became known, 
many poor friendless orphans were sent to her 
care for instruction. Some of these poor children 
were picked up in the woods, having been desert- 
ed by those who ought to have taken charge of 
them, some of them were saved from being made 
living sacrifices to their gods, as I will tell you 
more about by and bye; others were rescued from 
famine, and one little girl now bears on ‘her arm 
the mark of a jacka!!’s bites, she received in the 
wild jungles. At length the number of these poor 
orphans so increased that the Central School 
which was originally intended only for day schol- 
ars, could not contain them all. Mrs, Wilson got 
kind friends to assist her by giving her money, and 
built a large handsome stone house on the banks 
of the Ganges, at a place called Augripatta, on 
purpose for their. reception. This building is 
known by the name of the ORPHAN REFUGE. 
As soon as it was quite ready to receive them, 
Mrs. Wilson and all her orphans, now amounting 
to more than a hundred, bade farewell tothe Cen- 
tral School, and went down the river in boats to 
the Orphan Refuge, for the house stands in the 
midst cf a wild jungle or wood, which has been 
partly cleared away to admit of its erection, and 
there is no direct road to it from Calcutta except 
by water. The Bishop of Calcutta, who has often 
visited the Refuge, says it is one of the prettiest 
sights he ever beheld to see these hundred chil- 
dren—children saved from death and starvation— 
children with no families to obstruct their recep- 
tion of the Christian faith—safely seated in this ~ 
Refuge, with their Bengalee New Testaments be- 
fore them, and being wholly trained in ‘‘ the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” In writing to 
one of his grand-children he says:—‘' The little 
children, whom you, my L. wish to hear about, 
have very dark skins, but are very sharp and 
clever, and learn very quickly. They write upon 
sand spread on boards, or on plantain léaves. I 
have heard many of them read the Gospels and 
repeat their catechisms very nicely.” 

As soon as any orphan arrives at the Refuge, 
she is sent down to the river to be bathed, has her 
hair cut short, washed from the Ganges mud with 
which it has been besmeared, her ornaments, 
nose-rings, bangles, &c. taken. off and broken, and 
she is dressed in a nice clean saree like the other 
children. The habits of India are so different 
from those of our own country, that I think you 
will like to hear a little aboutthem. The orphans 
wait upon each other, for they have no servant to 
wait upon them; the elder girls nurse, and attend 
to the little ones, cook the food, clean the rooms, 
&e. India is a very warm climate. The Orphan 
Refuge is a handsome building, with very large 
airy rooms’ and large windows, which open into 
verandahs thrown around to screen them from the 
heat of the sun, which during the middle of the 
day is so intensely hot, that scarcely any one ven- 
tures abroad. There is a School-room and a 
dining-room, rooms up stairs for Mrs, Wilson’s 
three assistants to live in, a working-room, &c. 

The children do not sleep in beds as we do, but 
on mats spread upon the floor in long rows and 
they lie thirty in a row. In warm weather they 
have no covering; in cool weather a blanket each 
is allowed them. At their meals, and during 
school hours, they do not sit upon forms or benches 
as our children do, but upon the floor with their 
legs crossed. The whole lower floor, during 
school hours, is covered with circles of little girls 
about it, sitting round a monitor or elder girl. 
Little bamboo frames support their books, and 
they read altogether, or alone, as their lesson is 
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from the Bible or spelling book. They do not 
have breakfast, dinner and supper as we have, but 
only two meals a day, one at 11 o’clock called 
tifin, and another meal at 6.. At each meal they 
eat only ghe same food, consisting of rice and 
currie, The elder girls boil the rice and mix the 
currie (a sort of hot spice) and bring it into the 
diniag-room in four large wooden tubs with han- 
dles. Notables are needed, the children sit on 
the floor in long double rows with a plate made of 
baked clay, or a plantain leaf, placed before each. 
The elder girls as they carry down the tubs, throw 
a handful or two of this rice mixture on each plate 
as they pass. According to the custom of the 
country, neither spoons, knives nor forks are re- 
quired, but grace is sung by the elder girls in 
turn, and when all have finished eating, the plates 
or leaves are carried away. ‘They have regular 
school hours every day. The elder girls are 
taught English, the others learn Bengalee; they 
are taught to read, write, spell, work, &c. Two 
or three afternoons in the week are devoted to em- 
broidery and worsted work, for their dresses are 
so simple, that very little plain work is required, 
but the ornamental work, which is really beauti- 
fully done, and many specimens of which have 
been sent to England, is sold for the benefit of the 
institution, They make little baskets of colored 
worsted, and work large handsome mats, for 
flower pots to stand upon, in Berlin wool. Great 
attention is paid to their religious instruction; 
Mrs. Wilson, the kind lady at the head of the 
whole establishment, devotes an hour regularly 
morning and evening to reading the Scriptures 
and explaining them to the children, and praying 
with them. When they first enter the Refuge 
they are heathens, for they are all born of heathen 
parents who know nothing of the true religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

If they are only infants, or are very young 
when they first arrive, Mrs. Wilson has them bap- 
tized at-once, and received at once as members 
of Christ’s flock, but if they are ten or twelve 
years old, and of an age ‘to think on the subject 
themselves, she talks to them ‘and explains to them 
the nature of Christian baptism, and waits until 
they themselves express a desire to become Chris- 
tians. They are then baptized either by the Bishop 
or by good Mr. Sandys, the Church missionary at 
Mirzapore. Such is the influence of good exam- 
ple, and so greatly has God been pleased to bless 
Mrs. Wilson’s instruction, that all her girls are 
become Christians, and among the 130 now under 
her care, not one continues in heathen darkness. 
They never leave the institution until they marry, 
and Mrs. Wilson allows them only to marry the 
native converts from Mirzapore school or ofher 
Christian schools. Thus new Christian families 
are formed in ‘different parts of India, and it is 
through means such as these, that we trust the 
‘* knowledge of the Lord,” will in time ‘‘ cover the 


earth as the waters cover the sea.” 
[Children’s Missionary Magazine. 
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“THE BLESSING OF A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 


A tender conscience is avery great blessing. 
What is conscience? It isthe voice of God rising 
above the din of human passions. I will suppose 
that you have believed the love of Jesus Christ to 
your soul, and that you have given yourself up to 
him to be guided on your way to glory. If this is 
the case, he has given you a precious promise to 
support you on your way heavenward. This 
promise you will find in Isaiah xxx. 21: ‘* Thine 
ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, this 
is the way, walk ye in it, wher ye turn to the 
right hand and when ye turn to the left.” This 
promise does not mean that you will hear any 
miraculous voice, but that on looking to him, the 
Lord will secretly constrain you to walk in his 
way. This secret drawing is effected by the whis- 
pers of conscience. 

Now you should be very careful not to stifle 


fainter and fainter, till at last they will cease alto- 
gether. What a miserable condition would you 
be in, ifthe Lord should thus leave you to your- 
self. The sure consequence would be, that you 
would take a wrong direction and follow the voice 
of your own evil heart. 

1 think I hear you say, ‘‘ How do people stifle 
their conscience?”’ I will answer this question by 
relating a case, in which you will see the evil in 
question. 

Charlotte B. when at the age of sixteen, was 
much concerned about her soul. Her eyes seem- 
ed opened to see the use of a Saviour, and she 
loved to take every opportunity of reading her Bi- 
ble. Her time being much occupied in her moth- 
er’s household work, Charlotte would rise before 
the rest of the family that she might begin the day 
with God, and I need not tell you that in following 
such a course, she“ grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of her Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Satan became envious of Charlotte’s happiness, 
and I will now tell you the method he adopted to 
draw her from the paths of peace. A young man 
in the village, of good moral character, made her 
an offer of marriage at the age of eighteen. The 
person in question, whose name was Thomas G. 
was sober, honest and industrious, but he was a 
stranger to the power of religion, though he regu- 
larly attended the services of the church. This 
was the first step in Charlotte’s path of difficulty. 
God was true to his promise, and she ‘heard a 
word behind her, saying this is the right way, 
walk ye in it.” But alas! the right way was at 
variance with her own way, and hence she, ‘‘ con- 
ferred with flesh and blood.” 

‘* Be not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers,” rung in her ears; but Charlotte began 
to reason, instead of following the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

My dear young friends, reasoning against the 
voice of God within, is a fatal step, a downward 
course. Charlotte B. thought thatthe young man 
might be brought over by her example to become 
a religious character: Whocould make him such? 
You will say ‘‘God alone.” Very true; but was 
it likely that in this matter, he would ‘give her 
the desire of her heart,” when her ‘‘ delight ” was 
not in the Lord? If Charlotte had known her- 
self, she would have probably discovered that her 
own comfort more than the Lord’s glory, was the 
leading spring in wishing for the conversion of 
Thomas G. But to proceed: The objection, 
which at first appeared so great to Charlotte’s 
marriage, began to lessen in her view. ‘* Thom- 
as,”’ said she, ‘‘is better than a good many young 
men; he does not swear, or drink, and every 
body gives him a good word; moreover, if I should 
reject him, he may fall into evil courses, and I 
shall charge myself with being the cause.”. 

Oh how ingenious are we in pleading even 
against God, when our carnal wishes are concern- 
ed to do evil! To ‘‘ do evil that good may come,” 
is a delusion of the great enemy; for how can we 
calculate on God’s protection, when we step out 
of the path of duty? At length the fatal step was 
taken, and Charlotte became a wife! Now mark! 
In that step she showed the stifling of conscience; 
and God has ordained, that ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” I have watched 
the seed, & I have witnessed the abundant harvest. 

Thomas G. makes a very kind husband, and 
this is more than Charlotte had a right to expect. 
But you will be anxious to learn whether Charlotte 
carried her point in bringing her husband to think 
with her on the subject of religion. So far from 
this being the case, the influence was on the other 
side; Charlotte quelled the voice of her secret 
monitor in uniting herself to Thomas G.; and hav- 
ing once violated her conscience, the down-hill 
course was soon seen. The once valued Bible, 
which formed the delight of earlier days, was at 
first only partially neglected; her husband’s clothes 
must be washed and mended; and not rising so 
early the next morning, she put off her devotions 





‘these whispers, because if you do they will sound 


This wgs the first time that she had ever left 
her root without private prayer. Thomas had 
set out to his labor, and just as Charlotte was 
going up stairs to read her Bible as she meant, a 
neighbor stepped in and prevented her. It was 
past ten o’clock before her neighbor left her, and 
then it was time to get her husband’s dinner ready; 
so that Thomas returned at noon, and Charlotte 
had not bent her knee to God. At first this neg- 
lect made her very uncomfortable; but to show 
you how such feelings have worn off, many a time 
when I have called at the cottage after their din- 
ner hour, I have wrung from poor Charlotte that 
the Bible had not been opened that day! The ef- 
fect of this is too plain; the happy face is.no lon- 
ger there. More than once she has taken a jaunt 
with her husband on Sunday, to the neglect of her 
soul; and instead of being a walker with God, is 
now merely a talker, resting upon empty desires, 
without corresponding efforts. 

In my pastoral visits, J have not failed to speak 
very faithfully to this unhappy young woman; and 
alas! she now betrays an irritation, under reproof, 
which tells a long distance from God. 

My dear young friends, ponder over the case 
before you, and dread nothing so much as fight- 
ing against the light which God has given you. 
‘* The backslider in heart shall be filled with his 
own ways.” (Prov. xiv. 14.) Learn that a 
heartless service in the ways of God is destitute 
of any real blessing to your soul. Oh! if you 
would have comfort by the way, and peace ina 
dying hour, pursue an honest, upright walk with 
God. You may be harrassed, and even worsted 
in your daily wrestlings with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; but ‘‘the work of righteousness 
shall be quietness and assurance forever.” (Isa. 
Xxxii. 17.) EpaPuRas. 
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EDWARD TAYLOR; 
Or, the boy who preferred no company to bad company. 
[Concluded from page 56.) 

When he came in to be prepared for school, he 
said, ‘‘ You don’t know what a good time I’ve 
had, mother; I can slide very well now; to be 
sure I can’t steer her quite so well; I run off the 


learn in two or three days, so that I can slide as 
well as any body.” 

But perhaps you think this has nothing to do 
with swearing. We are coming to that part by 
and by; but I thought you would like to become 
somewhat acquainted with my little friend first, 
and then I would tell you about it. 

Edward was willing to play alone, if his mother 
thought best, but he loved to be with others as 
well as any little boyagd he played alone so 
much, that I think he ven more fond of com- 
pany than other children; and when he was sur- 
rounded by boys with whom his mother had given 
him permission to play, his foot was one of the 
fleetest, and his voice one of the loudest among 
them, & he seemed to be almost wild with pleasure. 

One Saturday afternoon, after Edward came 
home from school, his father said, ‘‘ Well, my 
son, do you wish to go to the lumber-yard with me 
this afternoon? 

‘* Oh, yes, father,”’ answered the little boy; ‘I 
should like to go very much.” 

Edward’s mother put a clean collar on his 
neck, tied with a wide black ribbon, brushed his 
curly hair, and kissed his fair forehead; and I 
suppose she was thinking all the time that she was 
glad her little boy felt so happy. 

‘¢ Come, I am read aid Edward’s father. 

** Good afternoon, er,’ said Edward, and 
before his mother had finished saying, ‘‘ Good 
afternoon, my son,”’ he was in the chaise. 

These rides to his father’s lumber-yard Edward 
enjoyed very much. As the yard was some dis- 
tance from the village he had something of a ride, 
and then he asked his father questions about the 





till after breakfast, when her husband should be 
gone to his work. 


houses, the trees, and the gardens by the road- 
side, and his father answered them all, and took 


side of the hill once in a while, but I think I shall 
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pains to point out to him the different trees, and 
other things, and tell him how he might learn to 
know them one from another. Sometimes, too, 
his father allowed him to take the reins in his own 
hands, and guide the horse himself, and this, as I 
dare say you know, is something that little boys 
like very much. And ther, when he reached the 
lumber-yard, this was such a fine place to play, 
Edward thought he should not get tired if he went 
there every day, but he knew that it was better 
for him to go to school, than it would be to play 
all the time, so he did not teaze his father to let 
him go oftener than once a week; and he did not 
often have to ask him even then, for his father took 
so much pains to make his little son happy, that 
he remembered it himself. 

But I must return to my story. When Edward 
and his father arrived at the lumber-yard, Mr. 
Taylor found some men waiting to do some busi- 
ness with him, and Edward was left to amuse him- 
self alone. This was not a very difficult task, in 
such a place as this; for he could call one pile of 
boards his shop, another his house, and another 
his barn, and he was just going to have a fine 
time when a party of neatly dressed boys came 
into the yard, and invited him to play with them. 
The boys were the sons of gentlemen whom his 
father knew, and he allowed his son to go with 
them to play. 

Edward soon felt well acquainted with his new 
playfellows, and in a little while you might have 
heard him calling, ‘‘ Thomas,” or ‘‘ George,” or 
‘¢ James,”’ as familiarly as if they had been his 
brothers. Perhaps too, you might have seen him 
taking his turn to hide among the boards, and 
have heard his loud laugh when his companions 
found him after a long search, as he said, ‘‘ [ 
thought you would never find me; wasn’t that a 
capital place?” 

Edward played very happily for a little while; 
but it was not long before he came and seated 
himself on a pile of boards near which his father 
was at work, and began to count the vessels which 
passed up and down the river. 

‘‘ Why, my son,” said his father, ‘‘ I thought 
you were having a fine time at play. Where are 
the boys? Have they gone home?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

‘* Why, then, did you not stay and play with 
them till I called you?” 

‘* T didn’t want to play with them any longer.” 

‘* But why not? I hope you have not got of- 
fended with any of them. You do not very often 
have an opportunity to play with other boys, and I 
thought you would be very much pleased to have 
company.” 

‘© Well, father, I did want to play,” answered 
Edward; ‘‘ but one of these boys is very wicked; 
he swears. I told him it was wrong the first time 
he said so, but he only laughed, and in a little 
while he swore again. I thought you would not 
have given me leave to play with them if you had 
known they would swear, and so I came away and 
left them, for 1 had rather not play at all than to 
play with such wicked boys.”—-Unruly Member. 





The following is an Oration delivered at Norwich, 
Ct. on th urth of July by a son of Charles W. 
Rockwell, Esq. It was listened to with delight by 
fifteen hundred Sabbath School children. 

ORATION. 


It would be presumptuous in an orator of my 
height to attempt to interest grown ladies and 
gentlemen. I am too modest to attempt it. 

Boys and girls! it is to you that I address my- 
self. We have just listened to that memorable 
Declaration of aa by which our fathers 
made a nation free. o, as he heard it, has not 
wished that he could have lived in those days, 
when he too could have served his country? 
What boy has not envied his grandfather their op- 
portunity to do something so great, that is com- 
memorated, year after year, by the ringing of 
bells, the thunder of cannon, and holiday assem- 
blings like the one hefore me? Show ts some- 





thing to do! these young patriots are ready to ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Point out an enemy, and see if we do 
not love our country too.” Listen to me then, 
children of such distinguished ancestors, while I 
name afoe. Gather around me, and prepare to set 
your names to the new Declaration of Independence 
which I propose. Our country is stillin bondage to 
a cruel King; Strong Drink is his name. Let me 
enumerate his acts of oppression, and cal} upon a 
candid world to judge if we ought longer to pay 
him tribute and submit to his tyranny. 

He has made beggars of our rich men, and fools 
of our wise men—He has turned good and tender 
fathers into tyrants, thereby making children 
worse than orphans—He has put men into poor 
houses, and State prisons—He has instigated them 
to murder one another, and thus brought them to 
the gallows—He has blown up steamboats, ship- 
wrecked vessels, upset rail road cars and stage- 
coaches, and burned dwelling houses, thereby 
wantonly destroying the lives'‘of our citizens and 
wasting their property—He has taken the grain 
of the country, which should be for our sustenance, 
and converted it into a slow but sure poison—He 
is even now taking captive men, women and chil- 
dren. Even on this very evening of a day conse- 
crated to freedom, many who went out in the 
morning strong and free are held in his grasp, so 
that they cannot rise and go home. 

Shall we, in our turn, submit to such tyranny? 
No, Never! Come forward to the contest, boys 
and girls of America. How many are there here? 
Enough to begin. There were but fifty-six sign- 
ers of the old Declaration of Independence. We 
are more than that. The twenty thousand Sun- 
day School children of New York, assembled to- 
day ta keep the fourth of July, will join us, and 
then we shall be more than equal to the whole 
American army under Washington, and three 
times as many as it took to gain any battle of the 
revolution. We, then, an assemblage of chil- 
dren and youth, trained in Sabbath Schools to 
‘*choose the good and refuse the evil,” seeing 
with our own eyes the misery of a people under 
the dominion of Strong Drink, do hereby, for our- 
selves, shake off all allegiance to him; do declare 
ourselves free and independent, and pledge our- 
selves, from this day forward, to resist and sub- 
due him. : 

We claim for ourselves the right to know no 
thirst which cold water will not quench. We will 
not be made drunkards. Strong drink shall not 
take away our senses, our money and our reputa- 
tion. We will not be made to stagger or stam- 
mer, or wear the red bloated faces which are the 
uniform of his subjects. We, American Sunday 
School Scholars, lift up the standard of Temper- 
ance, and in full confidence that a sober nation 
will hereafter say that this our Declaration of In- 
dependence has made them truly free. We take 
up the words of our fathers, and pledge to each 
other and the cause ‘‘ our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 








THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE COUSINS. 

Elizabeth W. was a hafpy little girl. Every 
one that saw her bright eye and smiling face, 
might know she had a cheerful disposition. She 
was so kind and gentle in her manners, that every 
body loved her, and her parents were very grate- 
ful that their Elizabeth was such a good child. 
At school she was a general favorite. Her play- 
mates would run to meet her, and be happy to see 
her coming, for even their studies seemed quite 
different things when Elizabeth was there. And 
she was so attentive to her studies, and to the 
rules of school, her teacher could safely point her 
as an example for others to follow. When she 
turned the street leading to her father’s house, 
you might hear from one or two little ones who 
had been watching for her ever since school 
hours had closed, the exclamation, ‘‘ Lizzy com- 
ing, Lizzy coming.” They loved to have her 











come home dearly, for she would play with them, 
and tell them very pretty stories, and was always 
clever. She made every body happy around her. 
The most unkind were kind to her, and all because 
she herself was so amiable. 

Helen S. was her cousin. In mai respects 
their situations were alike. Both had a pleasant 
home, dear brothers and sisters, and kind parents, 
who did all they could that they might be happy. 
But you seldom saw Helen happy. Any little sac- 
rifice she might have to make for another, would 
make her unhappy for an hour, sometimes for a 
whole day. She was less liked than any other 
scholar, and but for the-kind Elizabeth she would 
scarce ever have been taken notice of. Instead of 
pleasing her little sisters she teazed them, and 
made a great deal of confusion when she was at 
home. It grieved her parents very much, when 
they had done so much that she might be good, to 
see her hardly think of making others happy. 
The great difference in these cousins was this; 
Elizabeth tried to please every body, but Helen 
thought only of self. In search for happiness, she 
lost it; in forgetting others, she found herself for- 
gotten. 

If any of my little readers are like Helen, un- 
kind, disobliging and very selfish, let them try to 
do better, that they may become what Elizabeth 
will be, a useful member of any society of which 
they may be a member. B. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE CONTRAST. 


One day two little boys, named Chapman and 
Oscar, began to quarrel in school; and as their 
teacher was busily occupied with a class of larger 
scholars, she did not immediately perceive them. 
As soon as she noticed them, and could conve- 
niently leave the lesson she was explaining, she 
hastened to inquire into the cause of the difficulty. 
They in the same instant began to accuse oach 
other vehemently. The teacher checked them 
both, and by inquiring of each particularly, found 
they had been nearly equally to blame. She told 
them they deserved punishment, but as she did 
not like to punish, and had much besides to attend 
to, she had rather they would tell their parents 
that they had been naughty children. This they 
readily promised to do. Each promised to tell 
his parents that he had been a naughty boy, and 
had quarrelled with his little cousin. On these 
conditions they were dismissed. The teacher 
hoped they would fulfil their promise; but feared 
they would do as too many others would be apt to 
do. She aceordingly told the parents of one of 
the little boys what had happened, and afterwards 
inquired of the others, if any thing had been said 
respecting the quarrel. She found that Oscar 
never mentioned the circumstance at all to his pa- 
rents, and Chapman, on being questioned by his 
father, if any thing particular had happened in 
school that day, at first replied, ‘‘No Sir.’” When 
the question was repeated slowly the second time, 
he replied with hesitation, ‘‘ Nothing Sir, except- 
ing Oscar bit me.” 

Is not this, though an individual fact, a pretty 
fair sample of what many New England children 
are? Little reader, what trait of character did 
these children display; and is it not a striking 
trait in your own character? If-.it is, or is not, 
you may contrast it with the conduct of the poor, 
despised, Indian children in the following anec- 
dote. This anecdote I heard related by one of 
our Missionaries a few years since. I will narpate 
the circumstances, as nearly as I can recollect 
them, and I think they will be substantially correct. 

This missionary (now in Asia) had been visiting 
our western stations. At one of them, after mak- 
ing many inquiries respecting the children, their 
habits, dispositions, traits of character, improve- 
ments, &c. &c. the teacher said, ‘‘I will let you 
see how I find out the author cf any mischief. 
It is school time; we will now go into school. 
There has been a window broken since I was 
there, and I wish to know who did it.” They en- 
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tered the schoolroom together, and at the close of 
the opening exercises, as the scholars were about 
commencing their studies, the teacher said, ‘‘ Who 
broke that window.” All were silent for a mo- 
ment, when one of the scholars slowly rose, and 
said, ‘I gig it, Sir.” A number of others hastily 
followed ing, ‘‘I helped him, Sir,” ‘‘ and I 
too,” ‘ and I too, Sir.” Each concerned in the 
mischief had thus voluntarily accused himself. 
The teacher tlsen inquired particularly of the first 
boy who rose, and who was the principal actor in 
the affray. He stated them with precision and ac- 
curacy, and the other boys confirmed what he said. 
Now, little reader, which of these boys appearto you 
the most noble? Whose trait of character do you 
most admire, the New England boys or the Chero- 
kees? Which will be most likely to find favor 
with God; He that covereth his sin? No! the 
Bible says, ‘‘ He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall have mercy.” Prov. 22, 13. Exta. 





“EDITORIAL. 





PLACES IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


In the hot days of summer, Boston, though kept 
much more clean than other large cities, is very 
wari and uncomfortable, compared with the Coun- 
try, on account of the stone pavements and high 
brick walls of the houses in the narrow streets, which 
attract the heat and prevent a free circulation of air. 
At such times, it is a great luxury to go into the 
Country, and breathe the fresh air and view the de- 
lightful scenery of hills and meadows, trees and 
flowers, and ‘hear the music of birds. For this rea- 
son, the Editor of this paper, a few weeks ago, went 
to Cohasset, a pleasant town on the sea shore, which 
combines many beauties of rural scenery with the cool 
fresh breezes of the ocean. 

When we returned to the City again, we came 
about five miles by stage to Hingham, where we took 
the steamboat for Boston. Among the passengers 
on board the boat, there was a woman who had the 
care of a little boy that was lame, and appeared to 
suffer much pain. Upon inquiry, we found that she 
was his mother, and had taken him the day before, 
which was the Sabbath, from Boston to Hingham, to 
see his Grandmother. He had been playing in a 
barn, and fell from a hay loft and broke a bone in his 
leg. A lady asked the woman whether she did not 
think it was wrong to go on such a visit on the Sab- 





bath? She said she supposed it was; butshe had no 
other time to go. She appeared to be sorry that she 
wept. It would have been much better if she had 


sent her son to the Sabbath School, where he would 
have got much good instruction, and been in no dan- 


* ger of breaking his bones. 


In order to amuse the poor boy, we described the dif- 
ferent places that we passed, on our way to the City. 

At some distance down the Harbor, there was seen 
anarrow, high, white building, with a black top, some- 
thing like a chimney, but round. ‘'Thatis the Light 
House, with a large lantern on the top, which is light- 
ed at night, to give warning to vessels to keep clear 
of the roeks. 

We soon stopped at an island to take some pas- 
sengérs; it was the town of Hull. We saw one 
dwelling house, a barn, and a number of low sheds on 
the shore, with a windmill. The sheds are used for 
the manufacture of salt; the windmill to raise the 
salt water into vats, where it is congealed by the sun. 
There were a few more houses in a valley which were 
nearly hidden by a hill; but it is the smallest town in 
the state—they have but 8 or 10 voters. 

We next stopped at the Hospital Island. This is 
a very handsome place, with beautiful white build- 
ings, surrounded with trees and shrubbery. The 
buildings are intended for the accommodation of 
persons sick with dangerous diseases, such as the 





vessels from foreign countries. It is an excellent es- 


tablishment, under the care of Dr. Smith, and support- 
ed by the United States Government. 

Thompson’s Island next attracted our attention. 
Here is one large white building, with very little ap- 
penrance of trees or shrubbery. It has been built but 
a few years, and the trees have not had time to grow. 
The Farm School is kept here, which is a private 
benevolent institution for the reception of boys, who 
are found in Boston, destitute of home, parents or 
friends to take care of them; or have such as neglect 
them. Here they get a good education and learn a 
good trade, and some are, at a suitable age, put as 
apprentices on farms in the country. 

Next we came to Castle Island, where a high stone 
wall is built on one side, with holes in it. This is 
Fort Independence—the holes are intended for cannon, 
and this Fort with another on Governor’s Island, 
nearly opposite, is intended to defend the city from 
enemies in time of war. 

The next conspicuous building we saw was Mr. 
Wells’s School. This is on a point of the main land, 
and is a private establishment, where a large number 
of boys have been educated, and instructed in morals 
and religion. It is now very popular, and in success- 
ful operation. 

Not far from this on a hill, is a large dark stone 
building, called the House of Reformation. Here bad 
boys, who are detected in stealing, fighting and other 
offences, are confined and kept at hard work, and 
have a Chaplain to instruct them. After their term 
of confinement has expired, they are bound out in the 
country, or sent to sea. 

Near the bottom of the hill is a large white build- 
ing, with several low ones around it. This is the 
House of Correction, where near 200 men, and ag 
many women, are usually confined at hard labor, be- 
ing sent there as a punishment for stealing, drunken- 
ness, quarrelling and other crimes. An interesting 
Sabbath School is kept here for the Females—a num- 
ber of Ladies go from the city every Sabbath as 
teachers. Rev. Mr. Sperry, an excellent Chaplain, 
preaches to these prisoners every Sabbath, and also 
at the House of Industry. 

Very near to this, is a large new brick building. 
This is the Insane Hospital, for the reception of poor 
insane persons. It was built by the labor of the men 
in the House of Correction, and is not yet occupied. 

The next public building is the House of Industry. 
This is similar to the Poor-houses in the country. It 
is a very large building, with many chimnies. Here 
are comfortably accommodated many aged, poor, 
lame, decrepid and sick persons, who are unable to 
support themselves, and many poor little children, 
who have no friends to take proper care of them. 
There is a small farm adjoining, where those who are 
able, do what work they can to help support them- 
selves in summer. Inthe winter, several hundred 
persons are here supported at the expense of the city. 

The last conspicuous building seen before we came 
to the wharf, is the Asylum for the Blind. It stands 
near the “‘ Dorchester Heights,” (as the hill was called 
before it was connected with the City, and called 
South Boston.) Like the Farm School, it is sup- 
ported by a benevolent institution, and is no expense 
to the city. The building is very large, and has an 
extensive prospect ofthe city and harbor. It is under 
the care of ‘Dr. Howe, who has been successful in 
teaching blind persons to read, write, sing, play on 
musical instruments and work at a variety of trades. 

Nahant Hotel, East Boston Hotel, the Navy Yard, 
and the State Prison are on the opposite side of the 
harbor and city; we did not go near them; but will 
give a description of them, and other Public Build- 
ings in the city, in our next. 

In the next column will be found a song written for 
the use of the Boys at the Farm School, on the last 





small pox, yellow fever, &c. who sometimes arrive in 








New Year’s Day, with a Picture of their Residence. 
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FARM SCHOOL NEW YEAR’S SONG. 

A happy new year! a happy new year! 
To each and every one! 

Old time has passed by, and we are still here, 
‘To see the new year’s sun! 

We’re older now than when we came 
To this, our pleasant home, 

And if we’re better, we may claim 
Still o’er these fields to roam; 

A happy face and merry heart, 
The good alone ean know; 

And if we’ve acted well our part, 
Our songs will gladness show. 

A happy new year! a happy new year! 
But not for every one; 

For while we are glad, sad misery’s tear, 
Down many a cheek will run. 

How many boys as good as we, 
Have no Farm School to love; 

Who never learned to bow the knee, 
And pray to God above; 

While we have food and clothes to wear, 
And God’s own book to read, 

We'll not forget to raise a prayer 
For others who may need. 


A happy new year! a happy new year! 
But not for every one; é 

Look, brothers, around! another was here, 
W hose work has long been done; 

A year ago, and who could tell 

‘hat Meap would now be dead? 

His lips are cold, and snow-drifts dwell 
Where lies his final bed; 

Oh let us learn from his swift death,* 
To be prepared to die, 

That when God takes away our breath, 
We find a home on high. ~ 

A happy new year! a happy new year! 
Be this which we’ve begun; 

For if we do right, we’ve nothing to fear 
Till life’s last sand is run; 

Then let’s repent for wrong that’s past 
And not do wrong again, 

"That o’er our joy no act shall cast 
A thought that gives us pain; , 

We'll now be good while yet we maj, 
In great things and in small, 

For this will make next New Year’s Day, 
A happy one for all! Jan. 1, 1839, 
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* He was killed last summer by lightning. 


Settling Accounts. 


When a minister was spending a few weeks in 
Edinburgh, there came, on business, to the house, a 
man of the world. He wagintroduced to the minis- 
ter in the following manneMie_«« This is an acquain- 
tance, and I am sorry to add, though young and 
healthy, he never attends public worship.” “I am 
almost tempted to hope that you are bearing false 
witness against your neighbor,” replied the minister. 
** By no means, (said the young man,) for I always 
spend my Sundays in settling accounts!» The min- 





ister replied, * Ah, Sir! you will find that the day of 
judgmentqwill be spent in the same manner.” 

















